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weakness of the laboring class in the economic strife, form its strength in 
the social, rendering its demand irresistible ; and this finds its crown in the 
re-establishment of free land and the institution of that social form which is 
its necessary product [ib., p. 775 sq.~\. 

The author nowhere pictures this process in detail, giving us no hint 
whether every man is to become an agriculturalist, as Tolstoi thinks well, 
or whether the masses are to regain their interest in the soil through 
some machinery of taxation, as Henry George advocates. We hope 
that Loria has in store a constructive treatment of this tremendous 
problem. 

It is hazardous, after but a single reading, to express a final opinion 
upon any complicated course of thought like that before us. It were 
easy to question and even to refute much which is here advanced. 
In many of its links the chain of reasoning seems weak. But we are 
impressed that Loria has substantially made out his main thesis, and 
that the practically absolute ownership of land in modern times has 
wrought social miseries which most economists disincline to recognize. 
Be this as it may, whoso, hereafter, will deeply and broadly discuss 
the social question in any of its main phases must reckon with Loria's 

y ' E. Benj. Andrews. 



Le Socialisme d'Etat et la Reforme Sociale. Par Claudio 
Jannet, Professeur d'Economie Politique a l'lnstitut Catholique de 
Paris. Paris, Librarie Plon, 1890. — 8vo, xiv, 606 pp. 

Ferdinand Lassalle : Sein Leben und Wirken. Von Dr. 
Adolph Kohut. Leipzig, Verlag von Otto Wigand, 1889. — i2mo, 
ix, 210 pp. 

Socialism and social reform continue to be excitative of a great deal 
of literature. These subjects have aroused the public imagination, and 
every one who describes what that vague terror, socialism, really is, or 
who suggests a plan of reform, is eagerly listened to. Two books touch- 
ing these points lie before us. M. Jannet writes an important work 
denning the position of the French Catholic church on the social ques- 
tion ; while Dr. Kohut adds one more contribution to the Lassalle cult. 

It is surely a matter of very great importance, what position the 
Christian church, and especially the Catholic church, on the continent 
of Europe takes on the social question. Its utterances must be listened 
to with great respect ; and it is not too much to say that every right- 
minded man will listen with the hope that out of the church's wisdom 
may come some absolving word showing us the true way out of our 
difficulties. The layman, reading the work of the Catholic theologian 
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with such a hope, will probably experience a feeling of despondency. 
The book is a curious mixture of Catholic theology, laissez-faire eco- 
nomics and French legitimist politics. Even passing over what the 
irreligious reader might term cant, the economic and political notions 
appear to me to be very unsatisfactory. The gist of the book will 
be found in the first essay, "On the Relation of the State to Labor" 
(L'Iztat et le regime du travail), and the theoretical position of the 
author may be defined as follows. We must distinguish, in the first 
place, between I'ordre politique and I'ordre economique. The first 
pertains to the state, the second to the family. In economic affairs, 
therefore, the state is not to interfere. It is true that in the pres- 
ent economic order mankind suffers from many evils. But such evils 
are due to original sin by which man fell from grace. Neither are 
we to expect ever to realize the perfect economic harmony (con- 
trary to Bastiat), for that would contradict the curse laid upon man. 
Some progress has been made, but progress is always through suf- 
fering. The state having to do only with I'ordre politique, the indi- 
vidual must be left free to pursue his own economic interests. Each 
one must have liberty to choose his own occupation, to exercise it 
where he pleases and to dispose of the proceeds. Property is a 
natural right and cannot be interfered with by the state. The state 
has no right to compel men to enter associations, but on the other 
hand should allow freedom of association with certain limitations. 
The state interferes with the economic order only to prevent viola- 
tions of the moral law. Factory laws, restrictions on the employment 
of women and children, the prohibition of work on Sundays, — are all 
justified on this ground. The antagonism existing at present between 
employers and laborers is due not to economic difficulties, but to 
human nature corrupted by envy. Remedies for present evils are first 
of all the-revival of true religion ; subordinate to this are the "patronage 
des. chefs d'induslrie," Christian benefit societies, co-operation, charity 
and a good administration of the state in finance and politics. 

The criticism on all this is that it is not precise enough to carry us 
far in the solution of economic problems. Undoubtedly if the grace 
of God filled the hearts of all men and led them to observe the ten 
commandments and exercise love and charity, much evil would disap- 
pear from society. But what we want is guidance in practical economic 
affairs. M. Jannet affirms that the natural economic order demands 
freedom of labor and non-interference of the state. The state is to 
interfere only when the moral law is violated. But it is evident that it 
must be merely a subjective judgment of the author as to when the 
moral law is violated sufficiently to justify the interference of the state. 
Practical examples show how uncertain this judgment is. It is moral 
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to prohibit labor on Sundays and feast days ; it is immoral to fix an 
eight-hour labor day. National factory laws are moral ; but international 
factory laws would be immoral, because the division of humanity into 
nations is divinely ordained. Laborers should be allowed to form asso- 
ciations, so long as they do not pursue ends contrary to religion and 
morality, such as systematic Suspension of labor ! On the other hand 
the right of property is absolute, potestas procurandi ac dispensandi, and 
the equitable dispensation must be left to the caprice of the individual. 

The first essay is followed by special studies of efforts at social reform, 
such as the peasant unions of Germany, reform of the law of inheritance, 
compulsory insurance of workingmen, co-operative societies, Catholic 
associations etc . Many interesting facts are given, especially in regard 
to the Catholic associations in Germany and France. But the stand- 
point is always that assumed in the first essay. Every interference of 
the state is viewed with horror and the workman is commended to the 
pity and charity of his employer. The author even goes so far as to 
denounce the " Christian socialism " of the German Catholics whenever 
it inclines toward state-help. He declares roundly that there can be no 
such thing as Catholic socialists. 

The importance of Lassalle as a scientific expositor of socialism is 
diminishing before the profounder philosophy of Rodbertus, which is 
exercising such an influence on German economic thought. But Las- 
salle remains the one romantic figure in the decidedly commonplace 
and not very attractive crowd of modern socialistic agitators, and his 
writings form a delightful contrast in clearness and interest to the obscu- 
rity and tediousness of Marx and Rodbertus. Dr. Kohut sketches in 
a popular way the episodes of that curious life : Lassalle's youth, the 
chivalric devotion to the Countess von Hatzfeldt, the brilliant literary 
career, the brief connection with Bismarck, the arduous organization of 
the Social Democracy and the tragic but undignified end in which vanity, 
more than passion for Helene von Donniges, involved him. Through 
mere narration, such a life cannot win either respect or admiration. It 
is explicable only by taking Lassalle's own maxim that great things are 
accomplished only under the influence of strong passions. Detailed 
biographical inquiry, however, is apt to reveal too clearly the ignoble 
side of these same passions. We do not believe that anything is to be 
gained either for science or for literature by further investigation of the 
foolish adventures into which Lassalle's vanity and self- consciousness led 
him. In fact we know too much already. 

On the other hand, Lassalle's biographer can always find an important 
task in depicting him as a personal and intellectual force in the social 
movement of the nineteenth century. As an orator and a writer he 
impressed on the lower classes a clear and vivid theory of their position 
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in society and their rights ; and although his particular economic pro- 
posals have not prevailed, the impress of their theory still remains. It 
is in this sense that his life, and more especially his words, are worthy 
(perhaps not indeed in equal degree) of such scientific biographical 
study as John Morley has given to Voltaire and Rousseau, those intel- 
lectual forces of the eighteenth century. To this of course Dr. Kohut's 
book can lay no claim. RMS 

Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789. By 
William B. Weeden. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. — 2 vols., 964 pp. 

The author of this work has endeavored to meet a long-standing 
want. The economic history of this country is still to a large extent an 
unexplored field. An effort to trace the development in that line of a 
section so important as New England is sure to be welcomed by all 
scholars. Something better is wanted than the occasional chapters of 
Palfrey, the work of Lodge or even the very excellent account of New 
England in 1650 which is given by Doyle. More thorough investigation 
and detailed statement are needed. This can well be done by sections 
— the northern, the middle and the southern — because social condi- 
tions peculiar to itself have to a certain extent affected each region. But 
a history of social manners and customs is not what is wanted. An 
ample literature already exists upon that subject. Every historian has 
devoted attention to it. Books have been written specially upon it. 
Magazine articles almost beyond number exist, which tell us how our 
ancestors dressed, ate, entertained their friends, made love and spent, 
in short, all the days of the week. Therefore it seems to the writer that 
Mr. Weeden might profitably have omitted a mass of material which 
he has introduced concerning these matters. 

The work shows extensive reading, not only in colonial records and 
historical collections, but in local histories and authorities still in manu- 
script. Sources of information have been used which earlier writers 
have neglected, or have not been able to reach. The result has been 
the accumulation of a vast number of facts about early New England 
agriculture, fisheries, manufactures, trade and means of communication. 
The methods of exchange employed by the early settlers are also 
described, though relatively less space is devoted to the later experi- 
ments of the colonies in the use of paper money. A table of prices is 
appended to the work, covering the entire period of which it treats, 
but it is not complete enough to be of scientific value. The course 
of trade with the French and Dutch colonies of the West Indies and 
with the states of continental Europe is described at length. One 



